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The Australian Back Yard 
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When I was young in the 1930s, and for several 
decades on either side, the function of the typical Aus¬ 
tralian back yard in the cities and country towns could be 
known easily from a list of its contents. It had all or most 
of: a woodheap, often with a rickety woodshed with a 
low roof of galvanised iron, and a fence for the back 
wall; a wash-house, with two tubs and a copper with a 
grate beneath it to heat the water and a wire rack to hold 
the Velvet soap and Reckitts blue; a clothes line; one or 
more tanks on wooden tankstands, with mint and parsley 
under or near the dripping tap in a cut-down kerosene 
tin; a dunny against the back fence, so that the pan could 
be collected from the dunny lane through a trap-door; 
there might be a kennel for the dog, although he often 
slept under the verandah; there was sometimes a crude 
incinerator, often an old oil drum, although rubbish was 
also burnt in an open bonfire. There might be chooks, 
usually in a chook-house along the back fence, and 
sometimes a sleep-out, usually a verandah enclosed with 
fly-wire, but sometimes free standing. A lemon tree was 
nearly universal; other trees varied with climate - almond 
trees in Adelaide and Perth, plums and apples in Mel¬ 
bourne, choko vines and bananas in Sydney and Bris¬ 
bane, a mango in Cairns, figs and loquats almost every¬ 
where. For a few weeks, there was gross overabundance 
of fruit, and much trading (‘I'll take some of your plums if 
you take some of my apples next month’). Blackbirds, 
Ceylon crows and starlings grew fat (except in Perth). 
They didn’t mind the fruit fly grubs and codlin crawling 
in the apples. In the country' towns, there was a good 
chance of a pepper tree (Schintts malic), which left a 
grubby latex film on your hands and clothes when you 
climbed it. In Kalgoorlie, where water came in a pipe 
from the Darling Scarp, the shower water was drained out 
to a banana plant. Sometimes there was a patch of coarse 
grass, couch or buffalo, for the kids to play on, but there 
was rarely any special provision for the young, who 
played under the tankstand, in the wood shed, in the 
back lane, or in the driveway - which was good for 
cricket. Swings and sandpits all came later, as did swim¬ 
ming pools and barbecues. 

I don’t think there was much regional variation, and 
not much change either, over a period of fifty years or 
more. Wooden slatted fern and orchid houses were fairly 
common in Brisbane, and staghorn ferns were common 
even as far south as Melbourne. In Tasmania, the wash 
tubs might be made ol Muon pine, in Victoria of concrete. 
Drier places like Mildura might have two tanks for rain¬ 
water rather than one. Some people had a vegetable 
garden - onions, peas, beans, cabbages, lettuce - and a 
compost heap to go with it. There was often junk piled 
up somewhere in the yard, since councils did not come 
round to collect it. From the late 1930s onwards, there 
was sometimes an old car body, enlisted by the young as 
play equipment. The advent of the car was a major 
change, adding a driveway, perhaps a garage, and a new 
activity (washing the car). In the last thirty years, changes 
have come thick and fast. The basic functions of the back 
yard have changed, but we will come to that later. 

Not all back yards were the same, of course, but the 


variations were not so much regional as a reflection of 
differences in social standing and ethnic background. The 
Italians grew tomatoes, onions, oregano and tarragon, 
zucchini, fennel, olives and wine grapes, and sometimes 
‘rolled their own'. So did the Greeks, who also grew 
tomatoes, and two or three different kinds of basil, 
although any but the most common herbs (mint, parsley, 
thyme and sage) were hard to get in Australia before 
World War Two, and the herb garden of today’s fashion¬ 
able middle-class suburban cook was unheard of. The 
Chinese, as always, cultivated every inch of ground avail¬ 
able to them; Tom Hungerford gives a good account of 
such a garden in South Perth in the 1930s. Greeks and 
Italians to this day often grow vegetables in their front 
yard as well as their back, in inner city suburbs like Rich¬ 
mond in Melbourne and Leichhardt in Sydney. The back 
yards of the German settlers in the Barossa were more 
orderly and better cared for than the Australian average, 
but not essentially different in function. 

The vegetable garden probably showed the greatest 
variation. A raised bed was made for growing vegetables 
in many areas, but not all, reflecting the regional practice 
in the British Isles from which the settlers came. This neat 
raised bed, bordered with wood, brick or beer bottles 
gave good drainage. Narrow rectangles with gravel paths 
between gave good access. The bed itself was built up 
with compost, and mulched with straw and horse dung. 

I have seen survivors in Port Fairy in Victoria, an Irish 
town, and in Hobart, but the formal plots are now not so 
common; although vegetable beds are still often 
mounded, they are rarely bordered. 

The other variation was social. Rich people had much 
bigger back yards, often with stables, a tennis court on 
the double block beside the house, more fruit trees, a 
bigger vegetable garden, a cutting garden for flowers for 
the house. Yet rich or poor, most of the domestic func¬ 
tions still had to be met. 

Function is the key word. The back yard, equally in the 
town and the country, was complementary to the house 
in providing resources for living; storage, water, fuel, 
washing facilities, food input, and food output (by way of 
the dunny and the compost heap). It also served as a 
male domain, while the house was female. The women 
did the washing, and perhaps the flower garden if there 
was one, but the men chopped the wood, usually lit the 
copper on washday, looked after the vegetables, and 
washed up in the wash-house, as country men still do. 
The bathroom inside was for the women, and men con¬ 
tinued to use the outhouse long after a toilet was installed 
inside. Glen Tomasetti faithfully records all these rituals 
and uses in Thoroughly Decent People (McPhee Gribble, 
1982), in which she is describing East St Kilda in 1934. 
Schooled to the remote privacy of the outhouse, no 
sewerage would induce Bert to have or use a lavato¬ 
ry in a bathroom. He continued to use the wash 
house for shaving and scrubbing in preference to the 
bathroom which, unless he needed something from 
the medicine chest, he entered only twice a week to 
have a bath. ( op.cit ., p.24) 

Bert was up at half-past six and Lizzie at seven. She 
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A pioneering rural backyard (Blundell's Cottage, ACT) with raised water tank, woodheap and storage sheds 


didn’t have tea in bed on Monday morning because 
it was washing day. Bert had filled the copper with 
water and, since he had lit the fire under it for so 
many years, he now lit the gas. (op.cil., p.22) 

While the men and boys played cricket in the drive 
with a kerosene tin for stumps, a good old bat and a 
tennis ball, the girls went inside to help Lizzie get the 
tea. (op.cil., p.4) 

So the suburban back yard served as play space, and 
for imaginative children, a magic carpet that could 
become many things. But that is not what it was for. 
In being a necessary adjunct of the house serving domes¬ 
tic needs, it was essentially rural, a gesture towards func¬ 
tional self-sufficiency, not complete, but not totally 
dependent on a web of urban services as we are today. 
The suburban back yard was not fundamentally different 
from the country back yard in Australia. Indeed the main 
difference was only that the country back yard usually 
had more junk - because it was harder to get rid of. 

The suburban Australian back yard had no equivalent 
in any Italian city, or inner London or Dublin or New 
York or Tokyo, nor does it today. They never had the 
space, and the domestic functions had to be served in 
more compact ways. In London, there was no wood heap 
in the tiny 'area', as the space was called, but coal in the 
cellar, reached from the street. In Rome or I long Kong, 
washing hangs from upstairs windows. The cities that 
have something like the suburban Australian back yard 


are those that have grown in the last one hundred years 
or so, swelled by a migration of rural people to the city: 
cities of countrymen and women. Some are rich, some 
are poor; Los Angeles is a rich example, but full of Dust 
Bowl farmers who walked off the land in the Depression. 
Port Moresby is an example of a poor city, made up of 
villagers who have to keep up a degree of self-sufficiency 
because urban services have not kept pace with their 
arrival, and who need and want to keep up a degree of 
self-sufficiency because they are culturally attuned to it: 
certain foodstuffs that must be fresh, or that cannot 
readily be obtained, or that should not be touched by 
other possibly malign hands. Most squatter settlements on 
the outskirts of Third World cities have these characteris¬ 
tics - because the squatters come from a culture of self- 
sufficiency, and because in any case, there is no choice. 

Similar forces applied in our suburbs. The dream of 
almost every immigrant was to acquire land, no matter 
how little, but production on the quarter-acre block was 
also a product of living conditions characterised by poor 
supplies, no refrigeration, indifferent urban services - and 
poverty and shortage, as in the depressions of the 1890s, 
the 1930s, and much of World War Two. 

But if there is a functional continuum from country 
back yards to suburban back yards on the quarter-acre 
subdivision, there is a break as we move in to the inner 
city. These areas have a different history, especially in 
Sydney and Melbourne - although they now represent 
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only 2% and 1% respectively of the housing of those two 
cities, they represent a distinctive urban form and culture 
(Neutze, 1977, p.5). They sprang from rapid population 
growth in the second half of the last century. 

In some inner city areas, especially in inner Sydney, 
densities were very high. By 1891. the 3,500 people of 
Darlington were housed in 672 five-to-six roomed'houses 
built on 62 acres. The density per acre was 61.88, but this 
is less than the density of habitation, because it takes no 
account of space used for shops and offices, and there¬ 
fore not available as residential. Paddington had 44.11 
persons per acre, and Redfern 46.86. Several wards of the 
City of Sydney had a high average of persons per inhabit¬ 
ed dwelling. In the ward of Bourke, there were 8.2 
persons per dwelling (often of only four rooms) in 1891. 
in Long’s Lane, off Cumberland Street, seven houses 
shared one water tap" (Kelly 1978, p.74, from whom these 
data are drawn). The back yards were miniscule and 
filthy, with a water closet at the back door. 

They were lucky. A court in the Rocks - Miller's Build¬ 
ings — of fourteen houses, each of two rooms less than 
3 m 2 , had four closets for the fourteen houses, which 
were estimated to house about sixty people. In 1889, the 
investigating committee ‘found on the doorstep, a heap of 
human excreta, covered with an old straw hat’ (quoted in 
Kelly, p.76). In 1900, 303 people contracted bubonic 
plague, and 103 of them died. This at last brought these 
conditions into the limelight and led to slum clearance 


and better sanitation in inner Sydney. 

In 1890, however, working-class housing in Sydney 
was thought by those few who had studied it, to be 
worse than that of London, which was generally agreed 
to be worse than anywhere else. The loss of inner resi¬ 
dential land to industrial and commercial use increased 
the density of a growing population, trapped by poor 
public transport, crowded into a decreasing area, served 
by an incompetent local government, in a steep sand¬ 
stone terrain that of itself made the provision of adequate 
urban services difficult. 

Water supply and sanitation had been difficult in 
Sydney from the outset: in 1851, only about 1,000 houses 
of an approximate 8,000 in the Sydney Corporation area 
were connected to mains supplies. Many houses in the 
1850s had wells and cesspits side by side. A report in the 
Sydney Morning Herald (7 March 1851 p.2, quoted in 
Clark 1978, p.57) said of the inhabitants of Parramatta 
Street that: 

they cook in dirt — they eat in dirt - and they sleep 
in it, they are born, bred and they die in dirt; from 
the cradle to the grave, they pass through life in filth 
- society tolerates it, and they look upon it as their 
inheritance. 

‘Marvellous Melbourne’ was little better than Sydney in 
the colonial years. Bernard Barrett (1971) has given a 
detailed account of the slums of Collingwood, and the 
uses to which back yards were put there. 
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In the mid-nineteenth century privy outhouses were 
usually constructed over or near a cesspit. Cesspits 
were of varying degrees of sophistication. In the 
1850s and 1860s the typical cesspit on Collingwood 
Flat tended to be at the primitive end of the scale - a 
mere hole dug in the ground. It was probably never 
emptied; when it became filled with solid matter, it 
might be covered over with earth, and the timber 
superstructure would be moved a few yards away to 
a new hole. (Barrett, 1971, p.75 - in a chapter with 
the title: ‘From Cesspits to Cesspans’) 

They grow good tomatoes in Collingwood back yards 
today. 

The Board of Works was created in 1890, with the 
responsibility of providing water and developing a sewer¬ 
age system. Melbourne had already established a clean, 
continuous and publicly owned water supply by 1853, 
while London’s system did not reach this stage until 1899, 
but Melbourne was well behind in establishing a sewer¬ 
age system. London had made cesspools illegal in 1847, 
although it then ran its sewers into the Thames. Adelaide 
began constructing a sewerage system in 1878, and 
Sydney shortly afterwards. Hobart and Melbourne con¬ 
structed their major works in the first years of this 
century. The inner suburbs of Perth were sewered at a 
leisurely pace, as befits the more relaxed lifestyle in the 
West, between 1906 and 1920, with the main outlet at 


Claise Brook in East Perth. ‘Some wealthy households 
installed their own septic tanks. Most made do with the 
double-pan system and dry-earth closets until the sewer¬ 
age pipes reached them'. (Stannage, 1979, p.278) 

Brisbane was the last of the capital cities to sewer, on a 
timetable like that of most country towns. The construc¬ 
tion of Brisbane’s first sewerage project began in 1916, 
but did not proceed until 1923, so that: 

‘pan closets were still operating in central Brisbane in 
1923 — and they still operate (along with septic tanks) 
in many Australian country towns and outer suburbs 
today. In I960, it was estimated that half a million 
people lacked mains sewerage in the Sydney 
metropolitan area alone. (Barrett, 1971, p.137) 

Perth in 1988 was 73% sewered. 

Australia is often described as one of the world’s most 
urbanised nations, but this is misleading. For most of our 
history, most of us have been living in a suburb. Our 
culture still has a semi-rural flavour, although things are 
changing. And our back yards reflect it. In fact, our back 
yards faithfully reflect the history of the word ‘yard’, on 
which the OED has a long entry. First, there is a range of 
Teutonic words (OS. gurd, yard, farm, MHG. garte, 
G. garten, garden, Goth, garda, enclosure) and so on. 
It goes on to say that ‘close affinity of sense is exhibited 
by the words derived from the Teutonic root...’. The 
primary sense is that of ‘enclosure’ - of which the circle is 


The coming of the car, with the garage at the end of the driveway in the backyard, with a cyclone fence. The basic oiganisalion dates 
from the 1930s to the 1950s. There is a Hills clothes hoist at the right. Tire umbrella and boat bring the yard into the present 
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the most economical form, used by cattlemen from the 
Bantu to early Australian bush-drovers, whose roughly 
circular corrals can still be found in quiet decay south of 
the Monaro. The basic enclosure was either to keep cattle 
in, or keep them out. It was sometimes qualified by a 
prefix - farm yard, vineyard, orchard. In short, the word 
was used for a multifunctional enclosure, generally 
attached to a house, basically rural in origin. There is a 
similar set of words derived from an Indo-European root 
ghort, viz, Gr. Xopros farm-yard, feeding place, food, 
fodder, L. hurl us garden, co-hors enclosure, yard, pen for 
cattle and poultry, but there are phonological difficulties 
in the way of equating both groups of words. Whether 
they can be equated or not, it is interesting that both sets 
of words have a similar range of meanings. 

So there is something primitive about the Australian 
suburban back yard, both word and thing. Indeed the 
word itself is faintly archaic, more used, at least 
unqualified, in North America and Australia than in the 
British Isles. The verb form, used as in ‘yarding cattle', is 
given as ‘colonial ancl U.S.', with a quotation from Kings¬ 
ley’s novel, Geoffrey Hamlyn: ‘Well, lad, suppose we yard 
these rams’. There are few rams to be yarded nowadays 
in St Kilda or Double Bay, few outhouses or wood heaps 
or chooks or coppers, and not many vegetable gardens, 
either, although the lemon tree seems to be assured of 
eternal life. Self-sufficiency is no longer desirable to most 
people. 

Does the suburban back yard described above go back 
to founding days? Denis Winston, the Foundation Profes¬ 
sor of Town and Country Planning at the University of 
Sydney until his retirement in 1974, emphasised both 
space and function as follows: 

With wide streets went large building plots; even the 
town-lands in Adelaide had originally one acre plots: 
horses, cattle, hens and pigs had to be provided for 
so that good yard space and extensive out-buildings 
were general. Even today Australians expect that a 
family home should accommodate the two cars, with 
trailer or caravan, and have room for the children’s 
tent as a summer sleepout; and many home sites rel¬ 
atively close to the centres of the main cities are still 
big enough for this. (1976, p.188) 

In Perth, there was a fine debate in Council in 1876 on 
pigs. The Medical Officer thought they were injurious to 
health and the Attorney-General proposed that no one 
should keep a pig within 50 yards of his neighbour’s 
house - which would have had the effect of allowing 
them on the large blocks of the wealthy while forbidding 
them on the small blocks of the poor - but George 
Shenton and James Lee-Steare defended the poor man’s 
right to keep a pig, and they won the day (Stannage 
p.174). Pigs were finally banned for ever in 1886 as insan¬ 
itary, to be replaced by far more insanitary rubbish tips. 
This was part of the move towards centralised services 
that has characterised the growth of cities everywhere. 

It is this that has deprived the back yard of its utility, 
or, more accurately, changed its functions. First, the 
coming of sewerage, then the advent of the motor car 
brought significant change, the car requiring a garage, 
also used for storage. There was sometimes an entry from 


the back lane (the dunny lane) into the garage in the 
back corner; if not, there was a long drive from the front, 
eventually paved, usually with two concrete strips and a 
well trimmed grass median. The garage was usually 
behind the house. Utter it grew in size, to accommodate 
two or three cars (and a trailer, and a boat, in homes that 
are more affluent but not necessarily wealthy); and it 
moved forward flush with the frontage, of which it 
became an integral part, rather than an afterthought. 

In the late 1940s and ’50s, the old clothes line went and 
was almost universally replaced by a horizontal windmill 
of steel and galvanised wire, known as the Hills Clothes 
Hoist (which began production in 1945); later, electric 
driers and retractable washing lines replaced the Hills 
Clothes Hoist in design conscious back yards - or, rather, 
back gardens, because this is what they were becoming. 
I asked a middle-class, middle-aged English friend to 
describe the back yard of her childhood home in Surrey; 
she replied, with mild affront, that they did not have a 
back yard, they had a garden behind the house. This was 
a class distinction that applied in Australia also to a 
degree, but as the nation has become more uniformly 
suburban and middle-class, the distinction is blurred. 
Perhaps it is more accurate to say that people make state¬ 
ments of various kinds by the way they use the land 
around the house. Especially in country towns, the old 
back yard lives on. Others still use their back yard as a 
functional space, still primarily male, for working on the 
boat, maintaining the vehicle, fixing the trailer, strippng 
the paint off doors and mantel pieces — it is still a service 
yard, although the services have changed. The atmo¬ 
sphere is casual, male, untidy, relaxed, spontaneous, and 
in its way, creative. It is emphatically for use, not for 
display - and it is still common. I have seen some prime 
examples in South Fremantle recently. 

However, the trend is all the other way. The back yard 
has become back garden, for recreation, adult-dominated 
family use, and for showing off to one’s peers. The fol¬ 
lowing advertisement (from the Real Estate advertise¬ 
ments, Sunday Times, Perth, 18 December 1988) is typical 
of middle-range homes now being offered in the new 
suburbs. It is not in the exclusive, luxury class of Clare¬ 
mont or Peppermint Grove, but is able to offer many ot 
the same ‘features’, because the land is cheap. 

At the rear of the home there is a large and shady 
patio area, complete with gas barbecue. The rear 
garden is terraced and leads up to a paved area and 
a sparkling free-form swimming pool. The area is 
beautifully landscaped with palms and shrubs, being 
sheltered by a shade covered pergola. 

In becoming display space, the back yard has added a 
public function to its private one, and thus acquired a 
characteristic of the front garden. We have not looked at 
that yet, but front and back are a dialectical pair, defining 
each other negatively, and to understand either, we must 
look at both. Once again, Glen Tomasetti sets the back¬ 
ground with her Bert and Lizzie in East St Kilda, 1934. 
First, what Robin Boyd called ‘arboriphobia’: 

An enemy on one boundary, inoffensive people on 
another and friends at a short distance was a pattern 
repeated in the suburbs. The Larkins fulfilled the 
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The back garden as private refuge, showing a mix of influences (Japanese, English, American. Italian) and a high level of conscious 
design - but the obsessive neatness is still apparent. Neatness does not serve aesthetic objectives, although it is presented as if it does: it 
saves psychological (and sometimes neurotic) needs. It is in contrast with the functional order of the vegetable beds found in tradition¬ 
al gardens, in which order generates beauty 


requirements for enmity. Their garden was neglected. 
Their flowering gums, planted right on the fence, 
dropped leaves and nuts on Bert’s drive. Hanging 
low after rain, they wet his head when he parked the 
Vauxhall beside the house, (pp.7—8) 

With this enmity to trees goes a mania for pruning, which 
is still alive and well. 

Arthur didn’t believe in pruning soft-fruit trees. Bert 
did. I ie loved pruning, cutting back and lopping. He 
often walked round the garden working a pair of 
secateurs in his right hand, looking for dead flower 
heads and wayward twigs. When the day came to 
prune a tree, he started the job joyfully, cutting back 
to the last possible spot from which new growth 
might shoot. The sight of a tree, just after he’d 
pruned it, was as painful to Lizzie as the sight of 
her was to him, after she’d had a new permanent 
wave, (p.4) 

By implication, Tomasetti later attributes both these 
behaviour patterns to a pioneering mentality by showing 
Bert's reaction to natural bushland. 

They were passing through bush and it depressed 
him. He could see no beauty in it, no beauty at all. 

It represented only back-breaking labour. He thought 
of fire because he’d really like to put a match to it 
and see it swept away, leaving the land for man’s 


use. That didn’t happen after a fire of course. The 
bush recovered. The grey-green leaves of the gum 
trees with their ragged bark and the spindly wattles 
not yet in flower all filled him with dull melancholy; 
work, monotony, work. The bush had nothing to do 
with Bert’s understanding of the glories of nature, 
(pp. 130-31) 

This hatred of trees is still common. The following 
letter from a suburban newspaper ( Weekly Post, Subiaco, 
WA, 10 January 1989, p.6) is not unusual. 

Those damn box trees! I must admit I call them 
stronger things than that. Well, I’ve just spent another 
one and a half hours raking leaves. When are the 
Subiaco council going to do something about them? 
The streets and footpaths are an absolute disgrace. 
We know the council has a thing about cutting down 
trees but why not revert back to pruning them round 
and every year but on both sides of the street? Surely 
in the long run it would be cheaper than the major 
job it will be one day. 1 thought 1 would try if you 
can’t beat them join them, but we like a tidy yard 
and a drive and the road sweeper would need to 
come every day to sweep them away. Subiaco and 
Shenton Park would certainly never win a tidy city or 
street award. 

Mechanical sweepers which suck up leaves from roads, 
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Suburban back yard (the yard of a Polish migrant in Canberra); a collection of storage and working rooms away from the house, a 
beehive, a pumpkin vine growing out of the compost heap, a chicken house- with a coloured bag to keep away other birds - and elec¬ 
tricity wires in the background 


footpaths and grass are common in Perth. Although the 
hungry sands of the Perth metropolitan area are notably 
deficient in organic matter, the leaves so collected are 
rarely composted, even in educational institutions. 

A passion for neatness is the most striking characteristic 
of Australian display gardening, either institutional or 
private. Edges are trimmed, leaves are raked, flowers are 
staked, concrete hosed down, shrubs trimmed and 
clipped, trees pruned. The bounteous, brimming, ram¬ 
bling, over-blown, careless garden is still rare — with 
reason, in that it is actually harder to maintain in Aus¬ 
tralia, where growth is rapid, and the overgrown garden 
soon becomes no garden. But the driving forces behind 
this mania for neatness are highly conjectural. It is not 
peculiar to Australia - it is to be found in New Zealand, 
parts of the north of England, parts of Canada, less so in 
the USA. It may in part represent the pioneering spirit, 
but it is clearly also a cultural inheritance, as its distribu¬ 
tion shows. There is a strong component of what is vari¬ 
ously described as ‘keeping up with the Joneses', ‘peer 
group pressure' or civic pride’. In pre-World War Two 
Australia, ordinary, decent people kept up appearances, 
not without considerable effort, to maintain their self- 
respect; freshly ironed shirts for the school children and a 
tidy front yard kept the flag flying. But the mania for 
neatness also represents a discourse with the environ¬ 
ment. Our houses and their immediate surrounds are one 
of the few areas in our lives where we have real power, 


make decisions, and put them into practice. Perhaps it is 
this sense of control, especially among those who have 
limited control of their own lives in the outside world, 
that leads Bert to prowl the garden, secateurs in hand, 
looking for something to ‘manage’ by imposing his will. 
If there is a distinctively Australian component in this 
behaviour, which on the whole I doubt, it is a rejection of 
the endless leaf litter and the asymmetry - the untidiness 
- of the Australian bush. Perhaps that fear of the red-back 
spider lurking under the toilet seat, waiting to strike when 
your defences are down, was seen as a malign outsider 
from the bush, a fifth column from that harsh natural Aus¬ 
tralia we have fought to control or exclude - since the 
fear was quite out of proportion to the occurrence. 

Since it was always semi-public, a place to work in, but 
not for recreation or living, the front garden has changed 
less than the back yard, but it too has been subject to the 
vagaries of fashion. Some of the changes are shown in 
my last quotations from Glen Tomasetti: 

‘You look like having a good show of dahlias’, said 
Keith. 'They're always good after they’ve been lifted 
and you can stake them as you re-plant. You ought 
to have more dahlias instead of all those annuals and 
borders you plant; not worth the work.’ ‘Valerie likes 
them for picking,’ said Keith solemnly. He wasn’t 
interested in gardening but did what was expected of 
him, only declaring his independence by growing 
different plants from those favoured by the family 
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into which he’d married. Instead of hydrangeas, stan¬ 
dard roses, dahlias, snapdragons, a lemon tree and 
stag ferns for the shady side, he'd tried lupins, del¬ 
phiniums, hollyhocks, begonias and his lawns were 
pure English grass, fine and soft. He’d just bought 
two azaleas for the south side of the house and he 
knew his father-in-law would disapprove of this 
unnecessary expenditure. Bert, the son of a gold- 
miner turned farmer, could spend happily only on 
essentials. When boots or chairs or a pocket knife 
had to be bought, he went for quality because it was 
economy in the long run. But gardens were to be 
made from other gardens, from cuttings, corms, 
bulbs and roots of buffalo grass. You had to buy a 
lemon tree, standard roses and grass seed for bare 
patches, (pp.10-11) 

The azaleas and English lawn grass mark the availabili¬ 
ty of a more abundant water supply, and a more reckless 
attitude to its use, with hose and sprinkler rather than 
bucket and watering can. The disciplines of scarcity are 
relaxed. Not only water is abundant and used wastefully. 
Fertilisers, pressure-pack sprays, pelleted snail-killer, all 
add to the convenience of gardening, as take-away foods, 
full of fat, sugar and salt, add to the convenience of 
eating. Gardening has become a conspicuous element in 
the consumer society. 

A recent book (Fiske, Hodge and Turner, 1987, p.30) 
asserts the following: 

The gradual infiltration of native plants into our sub¬ 
urban gardens, and the corresponding withdrawal of 
European-styled gardens, suggests that a process of 
legitimation is being acted out that mirrors positive 
changes in the Australians' relation with the land¬ 
scape. Certainly the low-maintenance factor recom¬ 
mends the. native garden to the house-proud, but that 
recovery of leisure - the delivery from the garden’s 
tyrannical domination of the weekend - also signifies 
a growing sense of accommodation with the land, 
through which culture and nature have been made to 
co-exist more harmoniously. While creative and 
adaptive, the highly stylised character of the versions 
of ‘nature’ found in the native garden is nevertheless 
controlled by an edging of old railway sleepers and a 
covering of woodchips, the latter suggesting how 
ambiguous the putatively harmonious relationship 
can be. 

It is hard to know how to tackle assertions such as this, 
which are common enough in popular journalism. What 
is a European-styled garden? Is the ‘style’ of a garden nec¬ 
essarily dependent on the choice of plants? Are gardens 
using Australian plants necessarily.low maintenance? Why 
should an increase in leisure signify a growing sense of 
accommodation with the land? ( Its most obvious outcome 
has been increasing pressure on natural resources.) How 
many ‘native’ gardens are either creative or adaptive? 
As for the ‘old railway sleepers', most are new - cut for 
the garden trade. Ancient red-gum forests along our 
inland rivers are steadily and relentlessly felled to supply 
them. Is this harmony with the land? 

I would like to see more use of local plants, gardens 
that provide habitat for birds, gardens in which plants are 


chosen and sited with care so that they can thrive without 
excessive cosseting. Such gardens are rare, as they always 
have been. They are not generally a feature of popular 
culture today, except perhaps in the vegetable garden, 
and they were probably more common when manure 
was recovered in the wake of the milkman's horse, and 
water was too precious to be wasted. 

So both back and front changed as the times changed. 
As Rob Ingram put it ( Sydney Sun-Herald, 1 January 
1989) 

With seven-and-a-half million square kilometres of 
playground available, Australians have already with¬ 
drawn to their own quarter acre. And why not? It’s 
summertime and the livin' is easy...with the pool, the 
barbecue, and the old redwood setting. The subur¬ 
ban backyard has become the resort that we used to 
drag the caravan down the coast to. 

This retreat to the back yard - or ‘patio’ behind the 
inner city terraces - doubtless reflects attitudes to conges¬ 
tion on the roads and over crowding and high prices at 
the resorts. Despite the transformations in function, the 
standard subdivisions persist, and thus the back yard 
space itself remains, or has done so until very recently. 
The free standing house with space before and behind 
has been the Australian dream, but that too is now chang¬ 
ing. Elnits, strata titles, duplexes, apartments, row 
housing, infill housing, penthouses, townhouses, all are 
names for denser living with reduced outdoor spaces. 
Australia, for better or worse, or both, is becoming 
urban, and the generous old back yard may become a 
threatened species. 

George Seddon 
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Hamilton Spectator 


Guilfoyle Plan Re-discovered 


Hamilton Botanic Gardens in 1881 


Work has recently commenced on a conservation anal¬ 
ysis and management plan for the botanic gardens at 
Hamilton, Victoria. Aided by an enthusiastic ‘Friends’ 
group, many early photographs and the existence of 
nineteenth and early twentieth century minute books of 
the council’s Garden Committee, the study has been 
steadily charting the history of this important garden. 

The site was set aside in 1850 (when Victoria was still 
part of the Colony of New South Wales) but little hap¬ 
pened until 1870 when William Ferguson, Inspector of 
State Forests, arrived at Hamilton to lay out the botanic 
gardens. Little heed was paid to proper maintenance, 
however, and during favourable seasons weeds took 
over. Commenting on the trees, the Hamilton Spectator 
spoke sarcastically of 'the annual choking, which seems 
to be their inevitable fate’. 

This situation was halted in 1881 when William Guil¬ 
foyle, Director of the Melbourne Botanic Gardens, pre¬ 
pared a plan for the future development of the Hamilton 
Botanic Gardens. Isolated references from contemporary 
newspaper reports and council minute books give tanta¬ 
lising details of Guilfoyle’s new scheme but little is 
known in detail. His plan, much praised and partially 


implemented, was unable to be located and the conserva¬ 
tion study was only able to rely on conjecture. 

It was with surprise and delight that Guilfoyle’s plan 
(although, regrettably, not the original written report) was 
re-discovered during recent renovations to the Hamilton 
Town Hall. Found under the town hall stage, the plan 
was quickly transferred to the curatorial hands of Danny 
McOwan, Director of the Hamilton Art Gallery. Kepro- 
duced here with kind permission of the Hamilton City 
Council, it is to be properly conserved and then placed 
on display under suitable conditions. 

The plan is a major find. There are only a handful of 
original Guilfoyle plans in existence and this is the earli¬ 
est known. The drawing appears to use a base plan 
(showing William Ferguson’s 1870 layout) on which Guil¬ 
foyle has sketched his suggestions. The scheme not only 
shows the clumped planting and sweeping lawns which 
we commonly associate with William Guilfoyle’s work, 
but also his mastery' of topography and site planning. In 
conjunction with early illustrations, this plan has provided 
an unexpected stimulus to the process of maintaining and 
conserving the Hamilton Botanic Gardens. 

Francine Gilfedcler 



Cr Doug Ward, President of the Friends of the Hamilton Botanic 
Gardens' and Gary Young, site manager for the Hamilton Town 
Hull renovations, show off their recent find 
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The Guilfoyle plan for Hamilton Botanic Garden, signed and dated 1881. 

It appeals to hare been drawn by William Gnilfoyle over an existing conditions plan 
showing William Ferguson's layout of 1870 
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Surveying Australian Gardens 


I5ack in the mid 1970s the Macmillan Publishing 
Company generously provided me with the opportunity 
to prepare a book on Australia’s major gardens. Several 
well known people categorically stated 'there are none’, 
but fortunately the likes of James Fairfax, Joan Law-Smith 
and Peter Valder opened a series of garden gates' to 
reveal a most rewarding field of design and horticultural 
endeavour. 

During 1975 Jane Begg and 1 criss-crossed Australia, 
terrified that we would miss the best autumn and spring 
shots, and quickly learnt hazards of being too early or too 
late. Still the results w r ere pleasing, and the various 
owners unbelievably generous, for I suspect such interest 
in their gardens was a complete novelty. 

Several years later the Australian Gallery Directors 
Council invited me to curate a travelling exhibition of 
paintings and early photographs that revealed the wealth 
of nineteenth century gardening in Australia, and by 
means of Richard Stringer’s archival quality photographs 
told of the important surviving examples. In due course 
this collection of images was acquired by the National 
Library of Australia. 

At about the same time Peter Watts was preparing his 
remarkable study of Victoria's garden heritage, and the 
format and quality of the resulting book provides an 
exemplar of content and interest, much aided by Alison 
Forbes’ discerning design. It is not my intention to dwell 
on these early works, but to reflect on the welter of 
recent books which add to our knowledge, and offer 
comparison of various individual gardens. 

For general production and comprehensive informa¬ 
tion, one of the best is Carol Plenty’s volume on Aus¬ 
tralia’s botanic gardens, a refreshing and thorough study, 
with excellent photography by Ron Berg. 

In the same vein of broad-ranging survey, is Sarah 
Guest and Jerry Harpur’s Private Gardens of Australia. 
Awaited with great anticipation, it does reveal some inter¬ 
esting new' material such as the wonderful courtyard and 
border planting formed by Judy Arnott at Coolah Creek; 
Patrick Hockey’s romanticisation of Nindooinbah, near 
Beaudesert; the intensely manicured experience of the 
Herda garden on Sydney’s North Shore; and the remark¬ 
able High Victorian episode of hedging and horticulture 
that is High Peak in the hills behind Hobart. While the 
text is workmanlike, the format is poor, belittling the 
achievements of both the writer and photographer, and 
inclusion of a garden such as that of Tipperary Church in 
Western Australia can only be questioned. 

The most important recent development in such 
research has been the study oi the work of individual 
designers. Again it can be said that Peter Watts set the 
standard in his pioneering Gardens of Edna Walling 
(1981). While its format is not encyclopaedic, it does 
guide us most satisfactorily through historic plans and 
photos and the best surviving examples of her work. 

On the same topic, but seven years and several Anne 
O'Donovan ‘Walling fanfare’ books later, is the most 
beautifully produced Dixon and Churchill tour 'in the 
footsteps of Edna Walling'. This is one of the most visual¬ 
ly delightful books produced on gardens and gardening 


in Australia, even if it is more about splendid gardens on 
Walling bones, rather than strictly a survey of her work. 

Less glamorous, but equally good, is Anne Latreille’s 
important account of the work of Ellis Stones whose 
career can be seen to form a bridge between Edna 
Walling’s work in the 1930s and more recent taste in 
garden design, especially the rock and boulder accented 
gardens of the 1960s with their emphasis on native plants, 
and the increased awareness of ecology and bushland 
conservation. 

Tw r o other recent studies are in this vein: Helen Proud- 
foot on Jocelyn Brown and Richard Ratcliffe on Paul 
Sorensen. Brown, active in Sydney 1930-1945 is a 
shadowy figure, with few' surviving unaltered works, and 
perhaps of greater significance for her articles in The 
Home magazine. Helen Proudfoot does her best from the 
remaining evidence to capture Jocelyn Brown’s aspira¬ 
tions and the mood of the period. 

Thanks to the grand and publicly accessible garden 
Everglades at Leura in the Blue Mountains, the name Paul 
Sorensen is well known. Its handsome dry-stone walls, 
spacious terraces, and pergolas framing dramatic views of 
the Jamison Valley, while beautifully executed by 
Sorensen, do reflect the vision displayed by owner I lend 
Van de Velde in all his ventures. Careful examination of 


Books on Australian Gardens 
and their History 

Note: this list does not include books on individual 
gardens. Books like Hidden Gardens of Sydney (1977) pro¬ 
duced by the National Tmst (NSW) Garden Committee with 
Jutta Malnic are not included, for while offering tantalising 
examples, they do not adequately locate or describe them. 

Trisha Dixon and Jennie Churchill, Gardens in Time: hi the 
Footsteps of Edna Walling. Angus and Robertson, North 
Ryde, 1988. 

Sarah Guest and Jerry Harpur, Private Gardens of Australia, 
Lothian, Port Melbourne, 1990. 

Carol Henty, For the People's Pleasure: Australia's Botanic 
Gardens. Greenhouse Publications. Richmond, 1988. 

Anne Latreille. The Natural Garden. Ellis Stones.- His life 
and Work, Viking O'Neil, Ringwood, 1990. 

John Patrick, The Australian Garden: Designs and Plants 
for Today. Nelson. Melbourne. 1985. 

I lelen Proudfoot, Gardens in Bloom: Jocelyn Brown and 
her Sydney Gardens of the '30s and ‘40s, Kangaroo Press, 
Kentiiurst, 1989. 

Richard Ratcliffe, Australia's Master Gardener: Patti 
Sorensen and his Gardens, Kangaroo Press, Kenthurst, 
1990. 

Howard Tanner, Converting the Wilderness:■ The Art of 
Gardening in Colonial Australia, Australian Gallery 
Directors Council, Sydney, 1979. 

Howard Tanner with Jane Begg, The Great Gardens of 
Australia, Macmillan. South Melbourne, 1976. 

Peter Watts, The Gardens of Edna Walling, National Trust 
ol Australia (Victoria), (Women's Committee), Melbourne, 
1981. 

Peter Watts, Historic Gardens of Victoria: A Reconnais¬ 
sance, Oxford, Melbourne. 1983. 
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the other gardens shown in the book reveal Sorensen as a 
master plantsman, good at handling stonework elements, 
but having restricted planning and design skills. While 
providing a useful record, format and picture quality in 
this book are only fair. 

Doubtless we shall see more books in the next decade 
on Australian gardens, and it would be excellent if a real 


compendium on the topic with clear plans, accurate text 
and excellent photography could be produced. It would 
seem entirely appropriate that this be done as a pro¬ 
gramme under the National Estate to amplify the research 
already undertaken and explained to us by Juliet Ramsay 
at last October’s AGHS Conference. 

Howard Tanner 


Book Reviews 


Colonial Landscape Gardener: Alfred Buxton of 
Christchurch, New Zealand by Rupert Tipples 
(Department of Horticulture and Landscape, Lincoln 
College, Canterbury, 180pp, RRP A$40.00 includes 
packing and postage, available from The Bookshop, 
PO Box 84, Lincoln University, Canterbury, New 
Zealand) 

Psychologists will tell you that the world-views of chil¬ 
dren are formed very early. Alfred William Buxton 
(1872-1950), perhaps the most influential of all garden 
designers in New Zealand, was 14 when his family emi¬ 
grated. He had been born and brought up in the Potteries 
of Staffordshire close to the great garden of Trentham 
Park laid out by Sir Charles Barry and where Edward 
Nesfield had worked. Buxton’s draughtsman and land¬ 
scape manager, Edgar Taylor, who may have been 
responsible for many of the designs ascribed to the firm 
of A W Buxton Ltd. was the son of the Curator of 
Christchurch Botanic Gardens whose own father had had 
the richest possible experience, having worked in the 
great gardens of Woburn Abbey, Chatsworth House when 
Joseph Paxton was in charge, I larewood House after two 
years experience at Kew Gardens, and tor the Rothschilds 
at Tring, Mentmore and Waddesdon. 

Not surprisingly, the author, now Senior Lecturer in 
Management at Lincoln College, Canterbury, records that 
a friend (with the appropriate name of Charlie Chal¬ 
lenger), after reading the first five chapters of this book, 
asked whether it was a family history, a social history, a 
trade evolution study or a record of New Zealand’s first 
landscape gardener and his landscape firms. It is in fact 
all these things, initiated by a desire to discover why 
there were different wage awards for different sections ol 
the horticulture industry, stimulated by research during 
study leave in Britain and completed as a result - or in 
spite - of a serious car accident. 

The result is a licit goulash, profusely illustrated and 
including 24 panoramic photographs ol gardens.designed 
by Buxton and his firm which were nurserymen as well 
as garden designers. As the firm's reputation rose it 
worked in the North Island, where it set up a separate 
base, as well as round Christchurch where it began. 
Because large city gardens have been sub-divided, most 
of those which survive surround homesteads, sometimes 
in remote areas. Many of the early settlers, though often 
prosperous, were homesick and an English garden was a 


comforting reminder of ‘Home’. New Zealand gardens are 
still very English in design and atmosphere. 

After the First World War the firm expanded to such an 
extent that it became necessary to move the nursery, but 
the move coincided with other financial problems so it 
was compelled to go into liquidation in 1926. But it rose 
again in a different form and turned to flower-growing; 
and it was in his last years that Alfred Buxton produced 
some of his most distinctive designs. 

Even those who may not be interested in New Zealand 
gardens and gardeners will find Tipples' final chapter — 
To keep or not to keep, is that the question? - stimulat¬ 
ing, It is as relevant to Australian as to New Zealand 
problems, and suggests that perhaps the best way to pre¬ 
serve notable gardens is to include them in packaged 
tours. Garden visiting is already more formalised in New 
Zealand than it is anywhere in Australia except Victoria. 

This is a book which should be possessed by libraries 
where the history of gardens and garden design is studied. 

T R Garnett 


Garden History and Historic Gardens in Victo¬ 
ria: A bibliography of secondary sources (Aus¬ 
tralian Garden History Society, Victorian Branch, 
Melbourne, 1990, 20pp, RRP $5.00, available from 
AGHS Office) 

Congratulations on such a significant contribution to 
those involved with the publication of this bibliography. 
It comes as a natural expression from most enthusiastic 
interest belonging to the Victorian members of the Aus¬ 
tralian Garden 1 listorv Society in their efforts to promote 
Australian garden history and its research. 

This publication is a commendable initial attempt to 
compile a bibliography listing over 300 individual entries 
for books and articles published about garden history and 
historic gardens in Victoria as well as some ol a more 
national reference. The publication is structured into six 
main sections: General Reference Works ol a wide scope 
related to research in the field of garden history; Philoso¬ 
phy and Method which deals with the more abstract ways 
of approaching garden history and historic gardens; 
Regional and Thematic Studies which is more the collec¬ 
tive landscape approach or particular treatments such as 
avenues, buildings or symbolic references: Individual 
Properties; Biographical Works and, finally, Plants, 
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Garden Maintenance and Management. The encouraging 
aspect this body of work offers, despite the numerous 
books, articles, reports and theses, is that it recognises it 
is not a complete list and that it requires ongoing inclu¬ 
sions of new or old titles that may have been overlooked 
at the time of printing. 

The publication, as with most recent technological 
innovations, stands almost outdated shortly after produc¬ 
tion due to the rapidly growing interest in gardens, 
garden history and associated landscape and environ¬ 
mental issues, stimulated by a sometimes intuitively 
‘green’ community. 

I found the sections useful and interesting; however a 
further distinction between garden, parks, public lands 
and concepts of landscape would also be useful for con¬ 
sultation. I was also intrigued to find what subject matter 
had been published, but remained unclear as to its acces¬ 
sibility. Another issue I felt, was the need to identify those 
works which were of an obvious national reference as 
distinct from state or local reference; for example Victor 
Crittenden’s History of Australian gardening books and 
bibliography 1806-1950 compared with, say, Nigel Lewis 
and Associates *Buda Conservation Analysis and Policies'. 

Despite these personal comments such a publication 
can only stimulate other branches of the Australian 
Garden History Society to produce similar publications for 
the ultimate establishment of an Australian bibliography 
of garden history to encourage a wider and more 
informed community of researchers and readers. 

Craig Burton 

Planning for Sustainable Farming by Andrew 
Campbell (Lothian Books, Port Melbourne, 1991, 
RRP $19.95) 

I hope that you will buy this book, read it, publicize it, 
lend it, and give it as a present to friends, because it is a 
good book, and its subject, that of land degradation and 
the practical steps that can be taken towards reversing it, 
is of critical importance to all Australians. In the author’s 
apt words, ‘Soil is not cuddly or furry nor rare and beauti¬ 
ful like reefs or rainforests', so it has been an uphill task 
to get adequate understanding of the task and to recog¬ 
nise that all sectors of the community have contributed to 
the problem (with at least 40 per cent of export income 
coming from farm products over most of the last century, 
city people have profited equally from the stark fact that 
our agriculture has been living beyond its means), and 
therefore the solution to the problem is also the responsi¬ 
bility of the whole community and not just the farmers. 

The author summarises the impact of agriculture, 
mining and forestry on the Australian landscape as follows; 

• Two-thirds of Australia’s forests (40 million hectares) 
and one-third of all scrub and woodland (63 million 
hectares) have been cleared. Forty-six mammal species 
(15 per cent of the total) have become extinct - a 
world-record rate of extinction. 

• More than 500 species have been introduced as culti- 
vars, weeds, pests or all three. 

• More than halt of all cropping and grazing lands 


require treatment for erosion, salting, soil acidity or soil 
structure decline. 

• Many of the waterways and wetlands on this dry conti¬ 
nent have become contaminated by soil run-off and 
algal blooms caused by fertilizers, pesticides and heavy 
metals. 

• Most irrigation areas are being flooded from beneath by 
rising saline groundwater, due to clearing, profligate 
water use and non-existent or inadequate drainage. 
Andrew Campbell was Project Manager of the Potter 

Farmland Plan from 1984 to 1988, and much of his book 
is taken up with the practical lessons learned from that 
remarkable pilot scheme, which many Victorian members 
will know from a delightful field trip led by the indefati¬ 
gable Lady Ramsay. The object of the Plan, sponsored by 
the Garden State Committee, was to test, implement and 
publicize ‘Whole Farm Planning’. 

The principles are simple and logical, yet their whole¬ 
sale applications are revolutionary in Australia. They are: 

• Farms should be subdivided into homogeneous land 
units based on natural features such as soil type, slope, 
drainage and vegetation, rather than on arbitrary 
boundaries made by people. 

• Each land unit should be managed according to its 
potential and its limitations (potential to degrade), with 
an understanding of the ecological processes in opera¬ 
tion both within the farm boundary and over the land 
system and catchment in which the farm is located. 

• Farm improvements such as water supply, drainage, 
crop and pasture improvements, access roads and 
revegetation should not be looked at in isolation, but 
rather integrated into a plan which considers the farm 
as a whole, not a collection of discrete parcels of land. 

• Farm management should aim to incorporate the ele¬ 
ments of existing natural systems which convey the sta¬ 
bility, resilience and ability to recover from disturbance 
which characterise a sustainable system. 

It is interesting to see these principles worked out in 
detail with respect to a very humdrum aspect of farm 
establishment, the fences. When you look at them with 
rational farm planning in mind, nearly all of our millions 
of miles of farm fencing are in the wrong place. The prin¬ 
ciples that should apply are: 

• Fence location: Fences should either follow or be at 
right angles to the contour, as fences at an angle to the 
contour can trap and divert water, leading to erosion. 

• Corners: Sharp angles should be avoided so as to avoid 
erosion from stock moving around sharp corners and to 
ensure that machinery can work effectively. However 
in several instances, notably at Helm View, it was easier 
to retain a sharp angle, but to fence off the corner and 
plant it to trees, providing shelter, wildlife habitat and a 
potential source of farm timber. 

• Drainage lines: Most drainage lines were considered to 
be a separate management unit, and most of the 
demonstration farm plans entail fencing and revegeta¬ 
tion ol drainage lines. This was done immediately at 
Helm View and Reedy Creek where the drainage lines 
were subject to erosion. 

• Ridges: Fences were located as close to the top of the 
ridge as possible so as to separate different aspects, but 
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at Satimer and Reedy Creek, where the ridgeline was 
ill-defined, the high ground was considered to be a 
separate land unit. These sandy, erosion-prone hills 
were fenced out and planted to wood lots. 

• Laneways: Laneways are subject to heavy traffic and are 
focal points for erosion. Where necessary on the 
demonstration farms, laneways were formed up into a 
crest with suitable drainage and water disposal points. 
Laneways on the contour, or in steep areas where they 
have to be sidecut across a slope, should be carefully 
surveyed and aligned so that run off can be channelled 
into an appropriate waterway and so that the laneway 
itself is least likely to erode. 

• Gates: When planning farm layout it was essential to 
think carefully about the location of gates as sometimes 
the ideal location for a gate may alter fence alignment. 
Gates should be on high ground and stable soils, or 
reinforced with bedlogs and gravel, as they concentrate 
stock movement, and stock tracks near and through 
gates can be an erosion hazard. 

The demonstration farms were all grazing land in the 
Western District of Victoria, but Campbell is quick to 
point out that the whole farm planning process is applica¬ 
ble to quite different areas and land uses: ‘If the project 
had been in a cropping region, for example, we would 
have been concerned with rotations, tillage practices, 
building soil fertility and organic matter and increasing 
biological and economic diversity. In rangelands, the 
outcome of whole farm or property planning would be 
changed to property layout, protection of water courses 
and strategic natural vegetation and careful consideration 
of watering points, and the plan would also concentrate 
on management strategies for normal variations in rainfall, 
stocking rates and supplementary feeding policies.' 

This book may not satisfy the extreme ‘greens’ in that it 
does not address the huge subsidy of fossil fuels that go 
into Australian agriculture, a subsidy that is presumably 
not sustainable even in the medium term, but that is a 
global problem not restricted to either Australia or to agri¬ 
culture. What is shown very clearly is that within the 
broad range of current social and technical practices, we 
can produce as much or more from our land without 
degrading it. The message is very hopeful in at least two 
respects. One is that conservation very often turns out to 
be good business. The other is that it has made farming 
itself much more emotionally and psychologically reward¬ 
ing for the farm families' themselves, or so the Potter 
experience showed. This book is well written, well 
illustrated and full of fun. 

George Secldon 

The Gardens of Provence and the French 
Riviera by Michael Racine, Ernest J. P. Boursier 
Mourgenot and Francoise Binet. (MIT Press, Cam¬ 
bridge, Massachusetts, 1987, RRP $85.00, copies can 
be ordered through Architext Bookshop, (02) 356 2022) 

Modern garden literature has had some splendid highs: 
for example, essays by Vita Sackville West or Jane Brown, 
or from the pages of Hortus. Occasionally the writing of 


garden history has attracted such skills but alas, all too 
often others concerned with a ‘perfect’ past have pre¬ 
vailed, so worried about the remote hand of dead design¬ 
ers that they have been blind to the vigour of present 
realities and the lessons of history. Such writing is usually 
unable to deliver by either words or pictorial images the 
setting, or the details, the qualities, even the mood or 
delight of a major garden; let alone its story. Here is an 
exception. This splendid book on the gardens of 
Provence and the French Riviera, while published as long 
ago as 1987, has only surfaced on the shelves of Aus¬ 
tralian bookshops in the last year. Produced by three 
knowledgeable enthusiasts, funded by the French Gov¬ 
ernment and co-ordinated by the local equivalent of the 
AGHS, it is a splendid testimony to a long and thoughtful 
gestation, allowing the participation of interested scholars 
and garden owners, the preparation of detailed garden 
plans and sections, some axonometric views, and a com¬ 
prehensive photographic record. The book is beautifully 
laid out in a balanced and discreet manner and the 
authors' 35mm shots are not bled by over enlargement. 
Initially the book leads us through an explanation of the 
geography of the region, its winds (i.e. the Mistral), its 
landforms, and the importance of micro climate. This is 
Mediterranean France, dominated by evergreen foliage - 
olives, oranges, pines - and with hot summers encourag¬ 
ing the creation of gardens featuring shade and water. 
The earliest gardens were cloistered retreats capable of 
provisioning the house, and more informal landscaped 
settings provided the likes of Petrarch at Vaucluse with a 
garden which ‘afforded an escape from worldly distrac¬ 
tions, and such pleasure'. The development of the 
fortified farmhouse (or bastide) is shown, gradually trans¬ 
formed by the influence of the Italian villa, where 
avenues, alleys, vistas led to more sophisticated features 
including parterres of complex hedging and geometric- 
bodies of water. By the 18th century terraces, gateways 
and statuary offered elaborate accents overlaid on simple, 
yet formal, plans. The 19th century offered change - 
social, intellectual and botanical. Travel and an interest in 
natural beauty were new fashions, and the remarkable 
sites of the Cote d’Azur, were, with the coming of the 
railway, both accessible and desirable. Here was the 
perfect escape from northern winters, and the opportunity 
to acclimatise palms, araucarias, acacias, etc. for, led by 
the English expatriate Lord Brougham at Cannes, each 
estate sought botanic novelties for its setting. By the early 
20th century the development of a true Mediterranean 
garden was the ideal pursued by designers such as 
Harold Peto at Villa Maryland on Cap Ferrat and Ferdi¬ 
nand Bac at Villa Croisset, Grasse, whose ideas were 
loosely based on Italian, Andalusian or Islamic themes. 
Broad stairs, bordered in iris and lavender, descend 
between cypresses towards the sea; classical pergolas 
hung with wisteria frame paths patterned in cobbles or 
brightly coloured Spanish tile. A sequence of ponds, set 
with waterlilies and overhung with acanthus, and olive 
and bauhinia trees, frames a view ol the Mediterranean. 
The book is neatly arranged into introductory and histori¬ 
cal chapters, followed by individual garden assessments. 
On every page is interest and detail — the pictures are 
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often wonderful vignettes of carved stone, ancient twisted 
trees, or planted detail, such as the memorable image of a 
curving hedge wending its way between terracotta tubs 
towards a simple fountain. Many of us have some knowl¬ 
edge of the region's famous gardens such as the Villa 
Noailles and La Fiorentina (largely created by the much 
married Miss Lindeman, later the Countess of Kenmare), 
but one is unprepared for the rich and fascinating panora¬ 
ma that unfolds. The Gardens of Provence and the French 
Riviera is an exemplar of all that garden history' books 
should be! 

Howard Tanner 


Bold Romantic Gardens: The New World Land¬ 
scapes of Oehme and van Sweden by Wolfgang 
Oehme, James van Sweden, with Susan Rademachcr 
Frey. (Lothian, Port Melbourne, 1990, RRP S85.00) 

At first inspection this book - a triumph of colour photog¬ 
raphy and colour printing - seems to transcend reality. 
The self congratulatory tone of the introductory essays is 
also slightly off putting. Yet, look further, for Oehme and 
van Sweden's American work is the stuff of contemporary 
landscapes. Building on European traditions of “natural¬ 
ness’ in man made landscapes, of grassland and meadow, 
and true reafforestation, it also embraces Burle Marx’s 
sculptural use of plant forms and broad sweeps of 
massed foliage, and incorporates outdoor living in the 
Californian style established by Thomas Church. While 
such a bevy of influences could lead to chaos, these are 
well orchestrated and influential designs. Oehme and van 
Sweden seek “to fulfil a dream of all seasons display with 
a naturalistic balance of properly selected plants which 
thrive with a minimum of care’. They first worked togeth¬ 
er in 1971 and formed a partnership in 1975. A particular 
mission of theirs is to rescue the private garden' in 
America. For most of this century US front yards have 
been dominated by the automobile and the “presentation’ 
to the street - of shade trees, clipped shrubs and lawns 
and seasonal horticultural displays - as evidenced in 
almost every American domestic television series. The 
Gratz garden well demonstrates Oehme and van 
Sweden’s philosophy - the lawn has almost disappeared 
and a rich sequence of spaces, textures and delicate 
colour provides a level of interest and experience 
unknown in conventional American suburban landscape 
design. Linder their guidance even the tiniest plot 
becomes a rewarding and unfolding picture, as in the van 
Sweden garden, with massed tulips (spring), delicate 
magnolias and herbaceous plants (summer), fall tints 
(autumn) and dry' grasses (winter). Another major intent 
is to “reclaim the public realm’ — to reintroduce nature to 
the American city, to provide attractive, protective park¬ 
land interludes in the urban environment. Perhaps the 
most successful of these is the Federal Reserve Garden in 
Washington DC. Bold sweeps of golden Rudheckia 
fulgida ‘Goldsturm’ and Sedtnn x telephium “Autumn Joy’ 
highlight banks of planting which enfold open spaces - 
the European park reinterpreted for the American city. 
Nearby in Pennsylvania Avenue, Washington’s essential 


formality is reflected in a sequence of large shallow 
dishes set on granite plinths - here the design ensures 
that the architectural grandeur is subsumed by the vigour 
of the planting. In other works, the great American decid¬ 
uous forests, long an inspiration for New England and 
Prairie School designers are redefined as enchanted 
woodland, given exotic status by the introduction of 
clumps of Hosta ‘Honeybells’ or a pool accented by 
sacred lotus ( Nelumbo nncifera). On the Atlantic shore, a 
salt bleached shingled house merges with a carpet of 
silver grey Stachys hyzantina (lamb’s tongue) and clumps 
of wiry, sand loving grasses interspersed with ornamental 
onion ( Allium giganteum). On the banks of a Long Island 
estuary, Magnolia virginiana is underplanted with 
massed lavender, and the flowing lines of the garden 
eventually merge with reeds native to the water's edge. 
In their works, the meadow meets the city’, there are 
“intricate and interconnecting spaces that never seem the 
same from visit to visit’ and an intent to ‘organise a 
garden as a progression of spaces that become less geo¬ 
metric, more irregular as they move out from the build¬ 
ing’. These long established principles are reinterpreted, 
and in particular worthwhile plant associations are 
studied, respected and developed. For those of us who 
aspire to landscape design, this is a significant contempo¬ 
rary addition to our working library. The book concludes 
with a useful analysis of Oehme and van Sweden’s 
garden details (drainage, lighting, paving etc) and a com¬ 
pendium of their favourite plants, which together add real 
substance to the glamorous photographs and philosophi¬ 
cal text. 

Howard Tanner 


JEAN GALBRAITH 

fif? 

ASgjjL DOONGALLA RESTORED 
The story of a garden 

‘A delightful tale about the restoration of a 
garden in the Dandenongs in the 1920s. It 
recreates the perennial gardener's dream of 
acquiring an old overrun garden and discover¬ 
ing hidden floral treasures while restoring its 
tamed and untamed beauty. Though this is a 
book for gentle garden lovers it will restore 
your faith in something more than gardening. ’ 

Susan Parsons 
Canberra Times 

Special price for members of the Australian Garden 
History Society 

$15.00 post free 

Send to Mulini Press 

PO Box 82, Jamison Centre ACT 2614 
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Reports 


Bishop’s Lodge, Hay 

TPhere will be a Spring Market in the grounds of the 
Bishop’s Lodge, Hay, New South Wales on 6 October 
1991. Nearly fifty of the roses, believed to have been 
grown by Bishop Anderson between 1895 and 1925, will 
be in bloom. A small group of garden enthusiasts are 
endeavouring to conserve the remnants of the old garden. 
Landscape architect and ACdlS member Lester Tropman 
from Sydney has donated his services to help develop a 
masterplan for the garden. 

Brenda Weir 

Castlemaine Horticultural 
Happenings 

Castlemaine, in Central Victoria, will host two large hor¬ 
ticultural events in November 1991. 

The first is the Goldfields Festival of Gardens which 
will be held from 2-5 November. Over 40 Castlemaine 
and district gardens will be open, offering a diverse range 
to be inspected. For more details contact Ian Huxley 
(054) 73 4275. 

The other, and arguably more important event, is the 
First National Heritage Rose Conference. Organised by 
the local branch of Heritage Roses in Australia, this three 



Bishop's Lodge, Hay 


day conference will feature local and interstate speakers 
including Deane Ross, David Ruston, Tom Garnett and 
Susan Irvine. A highlight will be the presence of an inter¬ 
national speaker, Charles Walker jnr.. founder of the Her¬ 
itage Rose Foundation in the USA. The conference will be 
held on 22-24 November. For more information contact 
Brenda McDonald (054) 72 4444. 

Kevin Walsh 


National News 


AGHS National Conference, Goulburn, 

18-21 October 1991 

Bookings for the Society's annual conference close on 
1 October 1991. Members are urged to book quickly as 
registrations have been heavy and there is an upper limit 
on the number of delegates able to attend. Additional 
registration forms are available from PO Box 702, 
Mawson, ACT, 2607. 

Michael Bligh 


‘Plants from the Past’, 

1992 AGIIS National Conference 

This is a preliminary notice for the 1992 AGHS National 
Conference which is to be held in Adelaide from 24-27 
October 1992. The theme - Plants from the Past - will be 
supported by guest lecturers and visits to outstanding his¬ 
toric gardens and specialist nurseries. Enthusiastic South 
Australian Branch Committee members are already hard 
at work to ensure that this conference will be a sell-out. 

Audrey Abhie 


State News 


Southern Highlands/Southern NSW 
Branch 

Hands-on Day at Pejar Park, 2 June 1991 

Demonstrations of the practical aspects of gardening 
made for a wonderful Sunday at Pejar Park, Woodhouse- 
lee near Goulburn. Mrs Beatrice Bligh, mother of our 
Branch Chairman, laid out and built the beautiful home¬ 
stead garden just alter World War Two, so there was 
ample opportunity to demonstrate not only the care, 
maintenance and rejuvenation of a mature garden, but 
also to show new techniques and materials not available 
when the garden was built. 

Chris Rowlands and Michael Bligh organised practical 
demonstrations of: 

• tree surgety, repair and pruning 


• handling chainsaws from ground level to high up a tree 

• soil decompaction using a machine which released a 
large quantity of air about a metre into the ground and 
filling the induced cracks with perlite and fertilizer 

• timber plinth and brick edge construction 

• building a low granite retaining wall 

• irrigation of lawn and garden beds using fixed and 
mobile spray heads of differing spray patterns with and 
without automatic control 

• pergola/gazebo construction 

• rose pruning 

• dividing perennials 

• a display of modern machinery useful for garden con¬ 
struction and maintenance. 

It was very pleasing that all the demonstrators were 
more than happy to answer the numerous questions after 
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Recording and Researching Historic 
Gardens Seminar 21—22 September 1991 
Ballarat University College 

As part of an ongoing program of education and 
garden conservation, the Victorian Branch of the 
Society has organised a seminar at Ballarat University 
College. Mount Helen, on 21 and 22 September 1991. 
Entitled 'Recording and Researching Historic 
Gardens’, the seminar aims to demonstrate the 
methods used in understanding the history and devel¬ 
opment of a garden. 

TlIE program includes speakers from the Australian 
Heritage Commission, Victoria Archaeological Survey, 
Royal Botanic Gardens, Heritage Branch (Depart¬ 
ment of Planning and Housing) and private consul¬ 
tants. Juliet Ramsay from the Australian Heritage 
Commission will talk on historic gardens as part of the 
Register of the National Estate. The program also 
includes case studies on gardens which have been 
researched and site visits will be conducted to the his¬ 
toric gardens of Trawalla and Belmont. 

For registration brochures contact Australian 
Garden History Society (Victorian Branch), Cl— Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Birdwood Avenue, South V arra, 
3141. For further information contact Gini Lee 
(03) 523 5047 or John Hawker (03) 510 5012. 


showing their particular skills. In many cases Michael had 
to call a halt to the flow of questions in order to get 
through the whole program. Congratulations and thanks 
to Chris and Michael for organising such an interesting 
and informative day in such beautiful surroundings. 

Robert Reecl 

Victorian Branch 

Royal Botanic Gardens: Management Options 

The Victorian Branch recently provided comments on the 
discussion paper Management Options for the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Melbourne and the National Herbarium, 
Victoria. The report strongly suggested that management 
change from the current management by the Department 
of Conservation and Environment to a Statutory Board ol 
Management. Although commending the overall analysis 
contained in the paper, the Victorian Branch had some 
comments and concerns with the substance and ommis- 
sions contained in the key recommendations. 

It is of concern that the state government may see the 
statutory board as a means of reducing the existing 
financial commitment to the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
rather than generating urgently required funds for projects 
at present beyond the Government's financial capabilities. 

The discussion paper provided a draft proposal for a 
Bill to create a board of management. The Victorian 


Branch had major concerns about this draft Bill, 
specifically that it contained no objectives for the Royal 
Botanic Gardens. While the paper discussed the various 
roles of a botanic garden and the importance of the Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Melbourne, in particular, there were 
gaps between this part of the paper and the legislative 
proposals. Firm objectives are required to cover botanical 
activities, horticulture, historic/cultural site management, 
landscape design, recreation, education, tourism, market¬ 
ing, finance and sponsorship. The absence ol these 
objectives was clearly highlighted by the proposed struc¬ 
ture of the board. When dealing with a historic garden of 
international repute, it seems deficient that there is no 
board member proposed to cover this vital area. 

The Victorian Branch welcomed this opportunity to 
comment on such an important proposal and looks 
forward to discussing the next stage of the project. 

Sue Keon-Cohen 

West Australian Branch 

Jean Paul Getty Museum Garden Lecture 

At the Branch AGM on 3 July 1991 committee member 
Iris Legget gave a fascinating talk together with slides on 
the Jean Paul Getty Gardens in California. The garden is 
based on a re-creation of an ancient Roman garden 
unearthed at 1 lerculaneum and features plants known to 
the Romans such as ivy, box, bay, olives and Gallica 
roses, to name just a few. A very sculptured effect is 
achieved and Roman statuary is used to provide local 
points. The main part of the garden is built above an 
underground carpark, a major constraint being the 
consequent limitation on soil depth. 

August workshop at Araluen 

On 25 August a workshop entitled ‘Restoring and Record¬ 
ing Gardens - Theory' into Practice’ at Araluen attracted 
interest from members and non-members alike. Noelene 
Drage, Board member of the Araluen Park Foundation, 
gave an informative talk on the history of the Araluen 
gardens, followed by a guided tour. Practical sessions fol¬ 
lowed expert lectures on compiling inventories of plant 
and garden features, surveying and measuring sites, 
assessing and managing trees and researching resources 
available to the garden restorer. 

Anne Willox 


Classified Advertisments 

Advertising for this column is available for $1 per word, 
minimum 20 words. Send copy to the co-editors, at least 
one month prior to date of next issue. 

For Sale 

300 original glazed Victorian edging tiles. Scallop topped. 
152mm (6”) wide by 195mm high. 240 in good order, 60 
damaged. $900 the lot. Phone Kevin Walsh, Castlemaine 
(054) 72 1382. 
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Branches Calendar of Events 


ACT/MONARO/RIVERINA BRANCH 

Ms Astrida Upitis, Secretary 
5 Baines Place 
Lyneham ACT 2602 
Ph: (06) 247 0665 

SOUTH AUSTRALIAN BRANCH 

Mr Trevor Nottle, Secretary 
Walnut I fill, 5 Walker Street 
Stirling SA 5152 
Ph: (08) 339 4210 (after hours) 

SOUTHERN HIGHLANDS/SOUTHERN NSW BRANCH 

Mr Michael Bligh, Chairman 
Pejar Park, Woodhouselee NSW 2580 
Ph: B (048) 21 8462 H (048) 48 1248 

Mrs Helen Andersson, Secretary 
Sonning, Wildes Meadow Road 
Wildes Meadow NSW 2577 
Ph: (018) 86 4337 

SYDNEY AND NORTHERN NSW BRANCH 

Mrs Robin Lewarne 
60a Shell Cove Road 
Neutral Bay NSW 2089 
Ph: (02) 953 1916 

TASMANIAN BRANCH 

Mrs Fairie Nielson, Chairperson 
Pigeon Hill, RSD 469 
Burnie Tas 7320 
Ph: (004) 33 0077 

VICTORIAN BRANCH 

Ms Gini Lee, Secretary 
c/- Royal Botanic Gardens 
Birdwood Avenue 
South Yarra Vic 3141 
Ph: (03) 650 5043 

WEST AUSTRALIAN BRANCH 

Ms Anne Willox, Secretary 
PO Box 1323 
Subiaco WA 6008 
Ph: (09) 381 1675 


The Australian Garden History Society was formed in 1980 to bring 
together those with an interest in the various aspects of garden history- 
horticulture, landscape design, architecture and related subjects. Its prime 
concern is to promote interest and research into historic gardens as a 
major component of the National Estate. It aims to look at garden making 
in a wide historic, literary, artistic and scientific context. 

The editorial content of articles, or the products and services advertised 
in this journal, do not necessarily imply their endorsement by the 
Australian Garden History Society. 

CHAIRMAN Margaret Darling 

TREASURER Robin Lewarne 

SECRETARY Howard Tanner 

JOURNAL EDITORS Richard Aitken 

Georgina Whitehead 
C/- 12 Oban Street, 

South Yarra Vic 3141 

Correspondence should be addressed to the Secretary, AGHS, C/- Royal 
Botanic Gardens, Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra, Victoria 3141. 
Ph (03) 650 5043. 


I'his calendar of events has two purposes: one is to inform 
members of activities in their local area. The other is to 
make ALL members aware of activities organised by the 
Society. 

Branch activities are not restricted to members of that 
Branch: all members are invited to participate. You may be 
able to arrange your holidays or a visit to another state to 
coincide with AGHS activities. A warm welcome attd 
interesting experience await you. 

Please use green hooking slip in centre of journal. 

September 1991 

Tasmanian Branch 

• Sunday, 15 September 

Tea Tree Gardens. This will be a wonderful opportuni¬ 
ty to see six delightful gardens in the Tea Tree District 
as well as the gallery and workshop of sculptor 
Stephen Walker. 11.00am Duckwest, Mrs Selina Clark, 
Merryworth Road, Tea Tree; 11.30am P and J Woodham’s 
garden, Merryworth Road; 12 noon J and R Jamieson’s 
garden. Main Road, Tea Tree; 12.30pm Strathallan, J 
and L Thompson, Tea Tree, lunch and trade table; 
1.30pm Woodlands House, R and A Clark, Tea Tree; 
2.00pm Churchill, O and L Hedberg, Campania; 3.00pm 
Stephen Walker Gallery, Campania. 

Cost: $10 per person for the day 
Contact: Mary Darcey (002) 68 6185 
Victorian Branch 

• Saturday, 21 and Sunday, 22 September 

Seminar: Recording and Researching Historic Gardens. 
This seminar will feature talks and discussion on topics 
including Preparation of a features survey, Garden 
archaeology, Plant identification, Undertaking and 
interpreting historical research. Several case studies will 
be discussed and on the Sunday, visits will be made to 
two historic gardens in the Ballarat region. 

Cost: Two days - $115 (members), $145 (non-members); 
Saturday only $55 (and $75); accommodation, Friday 
night $26, Saturday night $19. 

Venue: Ballarat University College, Mount Helen. 
Bookings and registration forms: Gini Lee (03) 523 5047, 
fax (03) 523 6383 

Sydney/Northern NSW Branch 

• Tuesday, 24 September 

Branch Annual General Meeting. Next year’s program 
will be discussed. 

Venue: Lyndhurst, 61 Darghan St, Glebe 
Time: 5.30pm 

October 1991 

National Management Committee 

• Friday, 18 to Monday, 21 October 

Eleventh Annual Conference in Goulburn and district. 
Theme: Today’s New Gardens — Tomorrow’s History’. 
(See National News, p. 17.) 

Victorian Branch 

• Thursday, 24 October 

Illustrated talk by Marion Blackwell, well known 
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Trawalla garden, developed in the 1890s and pictured here c. 1915 This historic garden 

will be visited by participants in the Victorian Branch seminar to be held on 21-22 September 1991 


landscape architect and environmentalist from Western 
Australia. Her talk will look at the diverse plant com¬ 
munities found in Western Australia and the adaptation 
of Australian plants to different growing conditions. 
Venue: VCAH-Burnley Hall, parking in the Boulevard 
Time: 8.00pm 

Cost: $8 members, $12 non-members 
Contact: John Hawker (03) 510 5012 

Victorian Branch 

• Saturday, 26 October 

Plant Sale and viewing of Marian Brookes’ delightful 
spring garden with tea, coffee and blueberry muffins 
served on the terrace. Bulbs, perennials, succulents, 
herbs, roses, shrubs and trees from members’ gardens 
will be available for purchase. 

Venue: 9 Ashley Grove, Malvern 
Time: 10.00am—4.00pm 
Cost: $2.00 

Contact: Sue Keon-Cohen (03) 817 2284, Jocelyn 
Mitchell (053) 49 8233, Marian Brookes (03) 822 6278. 
(This event was previously published as 26 September) 

West Australian Branch 

• Saturday, 26 and Sunday, 27 October 

Visit to gardens in the Margaret River area. Further 
details will be sent to Branch members. 

South Australian Branch 

• Sunday, 17 October 

Opening of restored maze in Belair Recreation Park. 
This maze has been restored by members of the South 
Australian Branch and will be officially opened at 
11.00am by Barbara Hardy AO. In the afternoon the 
historic garden Glenalta at Stirling will be visited. There 
will be no charge for this event and members are 
encouraged to BYO picnic. 

Contact: Tony Whitehil! (08) 228 2329 
Sydney/Northern NSW Branch 

• Saturday, 26 and Sunday, 27 October 

This branch will be manning a stall at Vaucluse House, 
Vaucluse, as part of ‘Gardenesque’ arranged by the 
Historic Houses Trust of New South Wales. Help is 
required from members. 

Contact: Robert Lewarne (02) 953 1916. 


November 1991 

Victorian Branch 

• Saturday, 2 to Tuesday, 5 November 

Grampians Weekend. This mountain range is renowned 
for its plants, wildlife and spectacular scenery. Come 
and venture with a limited number of people on 
Melbourne Cup weekend to gain a deeper insight into 
this majestic region of Western Victoria. Rodger Elliot 
will guide us to some unforgettable places, and help 
with identification of the species in this region. A visit to 
nurseries and historic gardens will also be made. 

Bookings and information: Di Renou (03) 417 2098 
Tasmanian Branch 

• Sunday, 3 November 

Visit to Gay and Kees Klok’s garden Kibbenjelok, Mid¬ 
dleton. Limit 40. Meet at 12.30pm and bring a picnic 
lunch to have in the garden. Plant stall. Return to 
Hobart via Woodbank Nursery. 

Cost: $3.50 per person 
Contact: Ann Cripps (002) 25 I860 
Tasmanian Branch 

• Sunday, 17 November 

A visit to two beautiful gardens in the Midlands. Meet 
at Mrs Di Peltzer's garden at Ravensworth at 11.00am 
(bring picnic lunch). Later visit Mrs Shirley Youl’s 
garden at Symmonds Plains. 

Cost: $6.00 per person 

Contact: Fairie Nielson (004) 33 0077 

December 1991 2 

CQ 

Z 

Victorian Branch. | 

• Tuesday, 10 December J 

Christmas party in the Botanic Gardens. BYO picnic on J 

Western Lawn followed by a talk in the Herbarium. g 

Time: 5.30pm, meet on Western Lawn, Royal Botanic | 

Gardens (use F Gate); 8.00pm speaker, National ~ 

Herbarium of Victoria, Birdwood Avenue, South Yarra. § 
- - - - - ■ ; • 

Cover: A crisp autumn in the Hamilton Botanic Gardens, y 
Victoria. See story page 10 J 
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